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ABSTBACT 

The purpose, hypotheses, objectives, and experimental 
-features of a progiram for preparing teachers for two-year colleges 
are discussed. The program, ••Toward Personalized Teaching in Two-Year 
Colleges,*^ has the following features: (1) each Fellow works 
throughout his program with an interdisciplinary, interinstitutional 
advisement committee; (2) each Fellow participates in a 6-%ieek 
institute in human understanding; (3) a professional-academic seminar 
throughout the college year capitalizes upon the contributions of a 
multi-disciplinary and multi-institutional staff, as well as the 
diverse disciplinary and personal interests of the Fellows; and (ft) 
each Fellow has an internship in a two-year college with 
interdisciplinary and interinstitutional supervision. The personnel, 
budget, and program evaluations by students, faculty, director, and 
by outsiders are briefly described. (DB) 
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*The highest function of education, Iwould 
maintain, is to help people understand the 
meaning of their lives, and become more 
sensitive to the meaning of other people's 
lives and relate to them more fully. Edu- 
cation increases the range and complexity 
of relationships that make sense to us, to 
which we can contribute, and on which 
we can bring to bear competent ethical 
and practical judgment " 

Edgar Z. Friedenberg 
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INSTITUTE 

TARGET; HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

Ecologists, educators, experts in criminal 
justice, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociol- 
ogists, and urban and community leaders 
are among those who contribute to a grow- 
ing awareness of the forces that affect and 
motivate the behavior of all of \\s as human 
beings; 

During this six-week period each Fellow 
works with at least one two-year college 
student on a one-to-one basis. This may 
be tutorial, recreational, counseling or a 
combination of these. 

One day each month during the academic 
year is set aside for extending and in- 
tensifying the learnings and experiences 
of the institute. 



ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 

Each Fellow, with the aid of his advise- 
ment committee, selects for the fall semes- 
ter those academic courses and experiences 
which are most appropriate for him as a 
degree candidate 'in his field and which 
will be most helpful in preparing him for 
his internship. . . He takes one course 
concurrently with the internship. . . After 
the interning experience he has nine hours 
of academic work in which he can remove 
weaknesses that his teaching revealed or 
fortify a strength that he wishes to pursue 
in depth. 




Alvarcncss of myscli u.id others as functional human 
beings in an educational setting has been the high- 
point of the program. 

Chester Dulak. '71 
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The fellowhip has heJped us see the needs, desires, 
and anxiet/es of college students and, more important, 
lintv we as instructors can involve ourselves with 
^ Jents to help alleviate these problems. 

Mary Ann Scott, *7l 
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PROFESSIONAL-ACADEMIC SEMINAR 



The seminar is inter-disciplinary in nature 
and utilizes the expertise of the two-year 
college and on-campus faculty representing 
the academic disciplines of the various. 
Fellows. Off-campus consultants also parti- 
cipate. 

The first semester begins to unify the 
experiences of the institute, the academic 
courses in progress, and the challenges 
anticipated in the internship. 

The second semester continues the work 
of the first by capitalizing upon the various 
experiences of the internships. 



It would be difficuh to describe the seminars us 
'*satistying,*' because vve deal with noti'tangible 
ideas and new areas of knowledge which cannot be 
satisfied easily or quickly — for example, "The 
Person of Tomorrow/' ' 

Mary Ann Scott 

. . . This leads one (o (he reaJization that before 
we can begin to help snidenJs view and experience 
life and education in ways other than the sweeping 
generalizations of black and white, right and wrong, 
wo must first rid oiirj>cives of this method of thought, 

Carol Calato, 71 




INTERNSHIP in TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ' 



Each Fellow functions as a member of 
the faculty in a two-year college during the 
second semester. He attends department 
and college faculty meetings, senses on 
committees, aids in counseling, and plans 
and directs his own teaching. He is super- 
vised by a three-person committee: two of 
these, one from the two-year college and 
one from the SUCB faculty, represent his 
academic discipline; the third is a member 
of the professional studies staff of SUCB. 

To encourage the climate of freedom and 
personalization inherent in the program 
the supervision and evaluation are directed 
toward helping each Fellow develop his 
own unique abilities and are freed from 
the pre -direction of the usual grading 
systems. 

I have become more critical of teaching, but aJso 
more critical of myself as a student* 

Betty King, '71 

If I had been asked six months ago what my motto 
was, I would have replied, "People are all the same; 
everybody's different/' I realize now, to a much 
greater degree, that I didn't know the meaning of 
my own motto. 

Thomas Gee/an, '71 



J .appreciate the opportunity to share ideus with 
others whose primary goaJ is good tebclung rather 
than oniy 'further study in their field, 

Carol Welding, '71 
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Toward Personalized Teaching in Two-Year 
Colleges offers from 21 to 27 hours in an 
academic discipline and from 15 to 21 hours 
in three professional experiences designed 
for this program. 

The areas of academic concentration are: 
Art 
Biology 
Chemistry 
English 
General Science 
History ^ 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Physics 
Vo c ational-Technic al 




The professional experiences are: 

Institute ~ 
Target: Human Understanding 

Professional-Academic Seminar 

Internship in Two*Year College 



Ten federal-grant fellowships are available. 
These offer tuition waivers and an annual 
stipend of $2400 with a $500 allowance 
for each dependent. 

Applicants must be eligible for graduate 
candidacy in their academic area* evidence 
commitment to two-year college teaching, 
and accept the purposes of the program. 

Address inquiries to: 
Professor Mildred C. Wells 
Chase 211 

State University College at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo. New York 14222 
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BEHIND THE SCENES — FLAMING A PROGRAM 

Planning for the preparation of teachers for two-year colleges began in 
February, I967, in a small conference with vocational-technical faculties 
from SUCB and several two-year colleges. They ejcplored kinds of programs 
which would be helpful to two-year college faculty and channels of conr- 
munication for the two kinds of institutions to work together. 

During 1967-63 and 1968-69 the Deans of sUCB and a member of each of 
their faculties met regularly to develop a program appropriate to the 
needs of two-year colleges which would synthesize the personal, pro- 
fessional, and academic resources of the college. Feedback from two- 
year college administrators and faculty and from graduate students made 
important contributions. Telelectures with Roger Garrison of AAJC and 
Professor Simlinger of Teachers College, Columbia, were most helpful. 

The issues which aroused the most vigorovs debate were: 

Shall it be a one-year or a two-year program? 

What proportion of the time shall be used for academic ^rk? pro- 
fessional work? 

Shall the program lead to the M.A.? M.S.? a special certificate? 

Who are the most probable participants? vocational re-treads? cur- 
rent two-year college faculty? secondary school faculty? recent 
- - graduates?- — _ . _ _ . 

What are the qualities of a good college faculty member? Is the 
good two-year college faculty member any different? Why? How? How 
do we ed'ocate for these qualities? 
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How caa we best help participants to know and understand two-year 
colleges? 

Finding reasonably consistent answers to these and many other questions 
challenged, both our thintdng and our abilit:^ to maintain rapport and com* 
munication. Many tentative programs were developed, reconstructed, re- 
ejected. Eventually, agreement on the basic components of a program was 
reached and one member of the group accepted the responsibility for or- 
ganizing and writing it. 

With the granting of an EPDA, part E, award, the program was launched 
in the summer of 1970. After living with it for a year and listening 
to maiiy kinds of student evaluations, several modifications were intro- 
duced — particularly in student selection, patterns of scheduling, oper- 
ation of the seminar and internship, and in the degrees sought. 

"Toward Personalized Teaching in Tr/o-Year Colleges" gains much of its 
vitality from the fact that it is an open, evolving program. Planning 
has not ended. Its present operation is described on the followiog pages. 
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CAPSUIE Vim OF PROGRAI'I 
purposes Iftrpoth e ses> Objectives^ Experimental Features 

TOWARD PERSONALIZED TEACHIKG in SWO-YEAR COLLEGES comprises a six-week 
institute, 

Target; Human Understanding > and a fellowship year, Knowledge and the 
Structurimg of Human Experience . Throogh these it works to re^direct the 
role of the teaching-flearning process toward "the highest function of edu- 
cation." 



The highest function of education, I would maintain, is to help 
people xinderstand the meaning of their lives, and become more sensi- 
tive to the meaning of other people's lives and relate to them more 
fully. Education increases the range and complexity of relation- 
ships that make sense to us, to which we can contribute, and on 
which we can bring to bear competent ethical and practical judgment. 
If we are to transcend ovr own immediate environment, we must have 
access to the record of past and present, learn the skills needed 
to interpret it-.-» We must be able to read, and to know where what 
we read fits into the structure of human €::perience " 



Four hypotheses postulated for testing in this program are; 

1. If tecfchers can achieve a greater awareness of themselves as 
individuals — their values, attitudes, conflicts, aspirations, 
strengths, and needs they can define, accept, and implement 

; their personal and professional roles more effectively, 

2. If teachers can extend and deepen their insights into the nature 
of their students, they can use this av;areness to achieve a quali- 
ty of teaching that transcends the transmission of subject matter 
and gives knowledge the opportunity, to make a difference in 

the lives of the teacher and the learner. 

3. When teachers and students become more sensitive to the 
interrelationships araong the various fields of knowledge, 
this realization helps to free the learning process and 



1-Friedenberg, Edgar Z.; Coming of Age in America . New York; Vintage 
^ Books, 1967. p. 221. 
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augment both the acouisitioa and the uses of knowledge. 
U. If the institutions employing teachers (in this instance, 
two-year colleges), share in their preparation, increased 
competency in stimulating learning will result for the teach- 
ers, the employing institution, and the host institution* 

Five specific objectives provide a focus for the learnings of highly 
diversified Fellows whose individual academic pursuits differ widely. 
Each Fellow is challenged to: 

1. understand (Ximself and capitalize upon this understanding in 
his teachint;; 

2. unOersteM tfae m&ny r>nd diverse dynamics affecting his students 
and utilize this understanding as a pivotal directive in his 
teaching; 

3- extend his awareness of th e wholeness of learning through an 
increased understanding of interdisciplinary .relationships and 
their potential impact upon his thinking and his teaching; 

U. expand and deepen his competence in his acedemic discipline and 
increase his awareness of its role in effective living; 

5. use his internship to test and extend, these understandings . 

Four experimental features provide particular thrusts for achieving 
these objectives. 

1* Each Fellow vorks continuously throughout his program with an 
inte\ disciplinary, interinntitutional advisement committee . 

2. Each Fellow participates In a six-week institute in human 
understanding . 



3. A professional-aoaggfiiiG fpm^nftr throiughQut the college year 
capitalizes upon the contributions of a multi^discipliaary 
and Dulti-institutioaal staff as well as the diverse disci* 
plinary and personal interests of the Fellows. 

h. Each Fellow has an iaternship in a two-year college with 
interdisciplinazy and interinstitutional supervision. 

The relationship of the experimental features to the total prograra is 
indicated in the chart on the follovdng page. 



TOVJARD PERSOMLIZED TEACHIHg la TITO-YEAR- COLEEGES 



Distribution of Time and Credit 



HfSTHOTE 



SxHnmer 



Target ; 

Kianan 

Uader- 



standiag 
6 cr. hrs* 



FELLOWSHIP YEAR: Knowledge and the Structiaring of Baman Experience 



Fall Semester 



Research Techniques 
3 cr. hrs. 



Academic Area 
9 cr«~ hrs. — — 



Spring Semester 



Academic Area 
3 cr. hrs. 



Internship in 



Ttfo-Yeasr-CoHeger 



6 cr. hrs. 



Professioaal-Academic Seminar 
3 cr. hrs. 3 cr. hrs. 



-Continuous Advisement- 



Summer 



Academic Area 
9 cr. hrs. 
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DESCRIPTION of EXPERCffiiHTAL FEATURES 



Advisemeat 

Advisemeat begins in the ad^iissions interview. At this time potential 
Fellovxs are encouraged to examine and assess the program in tenns of their 
abilities and goals, to consider carefully whether or not they are willing 
to respond to the demands it will make upon them, and to recognize per- 
sonal as well as professional problems that they may encounter if they 
participate in it. Preferably before the program opens, at least very 
early in it, each Fellor^x begins meeting with his advisement committee. 

Each committee has three professors, two of uhoa represent the Fellow's 
teaching discipline; one of these is ftron a participating two-year col- 
^ - lege^and^ one^fkom J;he^State_ Uni versity_Cpll€^^ The third 

member is from the Division of Education at SUCB. The c h ai r man is from 
the faculty of the degree-granting institution and is chosen by the com- 
mittee. Advisement is a shared enterprise, and each Fellow is ml active 
and contributing member of his committee. 

The committee members accept the usual graduate committee responsibili- 
ties. Beyond these they participate in the institute and the profession- 
al-academic seminar; share in the supervision of the internship; confer 
with the Fellow iregularly and frequently to help him evaluate his progress; 
plan with him for further study and professional, activity after the pro- 
gram formally terminates; and share in the follow-up during his first 
two years of teaching. 



Institute — Target: Humaa Understanding 



The institute is the first organized group experience of the Fellows. 
It sets the tone for the coiiiing academic year, establishes a gestalt 
for sharing and working together, and initiates insights, values, and 
understandings which illuminate and permeate the total program. Its 
unique character derives from three sources: the use of a wide variety 
of consultants from on and off campus, the development of an informal 
but rigorous worldLcg climate, and a wide diversification among the Fel- 
lows. 

Among the consultants who have participated are Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
author of Comag of Ags in America ; Anthony H. Foti, M.D., currently 
on the psychiatric staff ox the State University of New York at Buffalo 
and formerly with the National Institute of Kintal Health; Bernard 
Yormak, Diplomate in Psychology, ftrom the SUCB faculty; Lawrence G. 
Thomas, professor, Stanford University; Dr. Robert Sweeney, Director 
of the Great Lakes Laboratory; Edward Morgan, Director of the SUCB 
Division of Criminal Justice, and a consultant to President Nixon on 
campus tmrest; two-year college faculty members; and many of the best 
of the academic personnel from the host campus. Films and tapes such 
as Journey into Self and The Person of Tomorrow h ave, in a sense, been 
consultants by proxy. 

The consultants operate on a work-with basis. Dr. Friedenbexrg and Dr. 
Thomas each stayed three full days working, eating, conferring with 
the Fellows. Some consultants have sent reading materials and biblio^ 
graphies in advance; others have brought them. Frequently Fellows have 
voluntarily assembled bibliographical materials. Beading, study, and* 
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intense group discussions have always been consequences of consultant 
visits. 

Research and writing are required but> not prescribed. For example, 
after the black consultants in the summer of 1970, everyone did some- 
thing the specifics including a book of photographs taken on the 
streets of Buffalo, Studies in Black and White , a poem, reassessments 
of personal experiences and attitudes, book reviews, and some factual 
studies. 

Seven academic areas, undergraduate grade point averages from 2.5 
to 3*3^, rural and metropolitan bawe backgro\uids, parents and single 
persons, work backg3:ounds from construction labor to professional 
ballet dancing, and hobbies from photograpby to sports car racing 
suggest the high degree of diversity among the participants. In their 
first written evaluation, eleven of the fourteen members mentioned the 
diversity of the group as one of its strongest features. 

Good working relations within the group, increased sensitivity to one's 
own assets and problems, a better awareness of self and of the other per 
son, and productive work relating to the problems examined are among the 
immediate criteria for examining the success of the institute. The long 
range tests are the ability to operate similarly in other groups, to 
translate these learnings into ways of working with students, and to in- 
corporate them into an extending area of human relationships in our own 
lives. 

Professional-Academic Seminar 

The professional-academic seminar is important as a vehicle for group 
cohesiveness throughout the year, for transaction with the two-year 
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coUege faculties, and.for the development of professional-academic 
skills, insights, and understandings. In the institute the resources 
of many disciplines were utilized to contribute to a better human under- 
standing. In the professional-academic seminar both interdiscipUnary 
and interinstitutional resources capitaUze upon this human understand- 
ing as they plan for teaching and learning that wiU affect living. 

The integrity of the seminar concept precludes pre-designating content. 
Activities that have been successful incl\ide: 

A panel from a two-year college ^rxth representatives from housing, 
counseUng, and teaching in vhich the information available about 
students and ways of getting to laiow then and involve theai in 
educational and ooianunity activities verc discussed. 

A two-day workshop o n planning-teaching- eval uati ng 

A two-day workshop in the Comminicatlons Center in making and 
using audio- visual materials 

A talk, followed by discussion in the group, on "What the CoUege 



Administrator Eaqpects of Faculty" 

A panel by students on "Vlhat Students Expect of Faculty" 
Group discussions on the character of each FeUow's academic dis- 
cipline 

Discussions based on current materials from such sources as Satw- 
day Review, Christian Science Monitor , Main Currents in Modern 
Thought, Teachers College Record. Journal of Hi fther Education, etc. 
Sharing of experiences, successes, problems in internships 
Sharing in other Intern's classes i.e., the art and the history in- 
terns exchanging classes in one college 
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Off -campus experiences come xinder the aegis of the seminar. At least 
one seminar meeting, is held on each participating campus with time for 
the Fell./ws to meet facult5* and students and sense the prevailing climate. 
The first group attended the meetings of the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation in Chicago, On the basis of their recommendation the members of 
the second group may opt this or another professional e3q?erience; 

The seminar is not a formal course. Rather, it puts the Fellow in 
situeticms instead of asking him to learn about them. Increased aware- 
ness of and commitment to the wide range of professional responsibili- 
ties, deeper sensitivity to interdisciplinary relationships, understand 
of the roles of two«year colleges, and improvement in promoting teach- 
ing-learning processes are signs of its success. 

Internship — - ^ — - - 

The intern fulfills as nearly as possible the role of a regularly employed 
(although not full-time) faculty member including committee work, attend- 
ing faculty meetings, counseling, and community activity. In two col- 
leges, interns were able to offer elective courses that would not other- 
wise have been available. 

Supervision for the internship follows- the three-dimensional pattern 
of the advisement committee and, whenever possible, the advisement com- 
mittee does the supervising. Consistent with the framework of this pro- 
gram supervision is seen as sharing, learning, helping. 

The internship is the crystallizing, culminating professional-academic 
esgperience of each Fellow* This is his challenge to test his learning. 
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to discover how operational it is, to assess his ovm strengths and 
weaknesses, and to plan the remainder of his fellowship year — and 
*much of his future — in the light of these findings. The internship 
is also the peak test of the program. Did the learnings of the insti 
tute and seminar affect the Fellow's teaching? Ho^r? Did he capital- 
ize upon those experiences designed to help him learn how to learn? 
Are he and his students involved in construe ive transactional pro- 
cesses? Is he teaching in the framework of the personalized values 
demonstrated during his fellowship year? 
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PERSORTffiL 

Cuirently, foiirteen graduate students are participating in the pro- 
gram. Ten of these have EPDA fellowships and four are paying their 
own expenses. They represent the disciplines of ceramic art, biology, 
design, English, history, home economics, and physics. 

Fourteen SUCB prof essors^ paired with participants from these academic 
areas, are advisers, committee members, intern supervisors, and seminar 
pai'ticipants . Each of these has a professional counterpart from a two- 
year college faculty who shares in the same responsibilities. 

The director, a professor in Foundational Studies in Education, coordi- 
nates and directs the program* 

Beyond these, many persons have contributed to the viability of the 
program: the deans of the cooperating colleges, outside consultants, 
- local -faculty with- specialized- interests, professional persons in the _ 
community, and supportive local administrators. 
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BTOGET 



(Funds from EPM, Part S, Graduate Academic Programs, HEW) 



A. Personnel 



Project Director 

Academic Year 2% time ^7*^1 
Summer Session, Full time. Two months Jblg^ 

$B,9S0 

Fringe Benefits @17^ 1>239 
Graduate Assistant §22 



B. Consultants 



Summer $1,500 
Academic Year 



C. Travel 



$10,869 



kyOOO 



Consultants 700 
Summer 

Academic Year °5Q 

1,51*0 

Project Director to Visit Cooperating 

Colleges and Other Programs 1,000 

2,550 

D. Supervision of Interns 2,031 

E. supplies and Ifeterials 550 , 550 

F. Instruments tnd Travel for Follow-Up 1,000 1,000 

G. Total Direct Cost 21,000 

H. Indirect % of Total Direct Cost (including 

stipends) 1^,000 U,000 
(Credited to Research Fomdation of State 

University of New York) 

Total cost $25,.000 
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EVALUATION 



By Students 



Purposes 

Can we formulate self -assessment questions which, as they are 
answered, will contribute to the growth process? 

Does the basic structxire of the program provide for valid, 
valuable personal and professional e:cperiences? 

Is the program being operated effectively? 
Procedxires 

The formal student evaluations were: 

1. Self-evaluation papers during fifth week of institute 

(no structxiring from director) 

2. Rotind-table discussion at close of institute 

3. Spontaneous written response to: "If you were having coffee 
in the Union and someone "who did not know about our program 
asked what you had gotten from it, what would you say?" 
(November, 1970). 

If. Questionnaire — questions (November, 1970) 

5. Open discussion with President E. K. FretweU (Jferch, 1971) 

6. Questionnaire and taped discussion (May, 1971) 

(The questions were formulated as the result of a 
discussion around the question, "What do you want 
to include in an evaluation?" These were answered 
in writing and a discussion based on the answers 
was taped.) 

7. Frequent individual conferences through the year 
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Data 

The open-ended nature of the evaluations, consistent with the program, 
does not lead to neat tables of data. However, the following statements 
can be verified from the materials on file: 

Good Qualities 

The institute was very well received and generally regarded as the 
strongest part of the program. 

Everyone, if confronted with "a land of beginning again," would 
choose "Toward Personalized Teaching" rather than a conventional 
master's program. 

Consultants were well received and almost all of them recommended 
for future groups. 

Feelings of growth and increased insight and competence were strongly 
affirmative. 

In response 1 "What do you enjoy most in the internship?" eight 
replied, "the students ," and one, "the feeling of being accepted 
by a faculty." 

High level of trust, openness-, and freedom were high among the 
strong qualities of the program. 

Reccnmendatioiis 

Since counseling is an important part of teaching, we need more 
help and preparation for this. 
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We need more TIME bo study, reflect, prepare, enjoy each other 
and other people. 

By Faculty 

Summaries of strengths and weaknesses by intern supervisors 

Strengths of interns 

Ability to relate to and work with students 
Willingness to accept responsibility 
Ability to capitalize upon experiences of their students 
Wide range of knowledge and personal experience for en- 
richment of teaching 
Needs of intex^ns 



Further experience and development of specific skills 
For some, more in-depth competence in knowledge of subject 
matter 



By Director 



Anecdotal records of significant comments and changes ia behavior 
Individual conferences 

The group was highly diversified and not all people grew at the jame 
rate or in the same direction, but significant changes occurred in 
all. Particularly these related to perceptiveness about the pertinence 
of academic content, more human bases for evaluating their own and 
others * teaching, increased willingness to admit changes in value 
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positions 9 much greater acceptance of their own differences with 
each other^ and increased cooKnitment to a high quality of person- 
alizing all of their professional relationships* 

By Outsiders 

Professor Lavrence Thomas of Stanford University spent three days with 
the 1971-72 group and one evening with the 1970-71 group. He listed as 
"especially commendable features of the program," - 

1. The efforts of the staff to maintain systematic contacts with the 
students and to use this feedback for the improvement of the pro- 
gram 

2. The quality of the students selected 
3* The advisement committee system 

k. The emphasis on direct experience in learning 

5. The utilization of academic knowledge and professional skills 
toward the ultimate criterion of a better quality of relation- 
ships among human beings 

6. Project libtoy with easy access to materials 

7* The remarkable achievement of other departments in the college 
accepting one-half of the academic credit for the teaching intern- 
ship 

He closed his report with, "In conclusion, let me say that I do not know 
of another junior college teaching training program ia the country as good 
as this one is* It deserves to be supported, applauded, and continuously 
approved/* 

Mr* Charles Silberman, in some correspondence about the program, wrote, "It 
is the most hopeful thing I have seen in this long neglected area." 
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Contributions to the Improvement of Teacher Education 



General 

Planned multi-disciplinary representation in groups adds a new and ira* 
portant dimension to Siuall^group interaction and the consequent grc^h of 
the members. 

One interdisciplinary master ^s degree (which ue have) will open the door 
for others in the future. 

Productive ways can be found for representatives of various disciplines to 
work together > not acrcas their respective fences but aroxmd a common problem. 
^Obviously it has not been "discovered" in this program, but the importance of 
empathy vith students > at all ages and in all relationships, is being 
demonstrated and documented* 

Participants are finding ways to move out of the artificial dichotomy of, 
"Do we teach the content or do we teach the student?" into using the con^ 
tent to reach the student to help him formulate a way of life . Give the 
knowledge work to do. 

"Personalization" is not simulated "love" or sentimentality but an in-depth 
quest for identity and understondipg . 

Two*Year College Level 

The two-»year college teacher has just as great a need for appropriately 

planned preparation as does the elementary or secondary teacher. 
^ Direct eaqpcrience with young people and with tv70-year colleges is more 

meaningful than courses about them* 
^Kriendly, u(utually productive relationships between two^and four-year 

colleges can be established do mature. 



Numerically tea persons are not goiag to iofluerxce the teacher market 
very much. Ten teachers \rho can operate within a firamework of humane 
concerns will influence many lives. The follo^fing statement, written 
by one of the 1971-72 Fellows, expresses the need this program seeks to 
meet. 



In all honesty I really did not have much of an idea of what the 

impact of the institute would be upon c^iself as a person 

It is rather amazing how well fourteen strangers can get to know 
each other after such a short period of time. Personally I have 
done much reading and taken in a lot of information firom other 
J ^.Fellows and certainly Dr. Thomas is beyond description. But the 
i " thing that stands out in my mind the most to date has been the. 
personalized feeling that has grown within the group in a short 
period of time. Mutual respect and sensitivity toward each other 
as htiman beings regardless of disciplines or individual frames of 
reference is very apparent. After sixteen years of enduring the 
inhumane process of education, it is immensely rewarding to dis- 
cover that education can be a personal and htaoane experience. At 
]ast one sees a beaming ray of sunshine coming from the eyes of other 
})eople in an education setting, an xinfolding of inter-personal 
-relationships that is a consummatory experience in itself 



